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AMEBIOAN IN8TITDTB OF AB0HITEOT6. 

Meeting of January 17, 1860. — After the reading of several 
interesting communications, favorable reports were banded in 
by the " Library Committee " and the "Committee on Diplo- 
mas." 

The committee on "Lectures " had been greatly disappointed 
in not being able to procure good pictorial illustrations ; other- 
wise they were fully prepared. 

A communication from the Board of Trustees upon the finan- 
cial condition of the Institute was read, showing that the ex- 
traordinary expenses incurred in fitting up the rooms, etc., had 
occasioned a slight deficit in the treasury, whereupon it was 
resolved that the total amount of the indebtedness of the Insti- 
~tute be assessed, pro rata, upon the city members. 

Upon motion, resolved that a committee of five be appointed 
by the chair with power to associate with themselves five or 
seven gentlemen, not members-of the Institute, for the purpose 
of establishing a library and academy for the education of 
architects. 

Committee appointed : James Renwick, jr. ; L. Eidlitz, J. W. 
Eitch, F. Diaper, Richard Upjohn. 

Upon motion, resolved that Alexander Harthill, publisher of 
" Architects and Mechanics' Journal," hereafter have a copy of 
the minutes furnished him by the secretary. 

Upon motion adjourned. 

By order 
Riohabd Mobbis Hunt, Secretary. 

At an extra meeting held January 17, 1860, the annual elec- 
tion of a Board of Trustees took place, when the following 
gentlemen were unanimously elected for the year 1860 : Richard 
Upjohn, John W. Ritch, Thomas U. Walter, Joseph 0. "Wells, 
Richard M. Hunt. 

Upon motion, resolved that J. 0. 'Wells and J. W. Ritch be 
appointed a committee on annual dinner, with power. 

Upon motion, resolved, that J. 0. Wells, J. W. Ritch, and 
Richard Upjohn, be appointed a committee on invitations. 

Upon motion, adjourned. 

By order 
Eiohakd M. Hunt, Secretary. 

Jfawp Corresflonto, Items, tit. 

Bomb, November 10, 1859. 
Dear Crayon : 

[The following letter is in continuation of a series of letters began 
in the Crayon in 1865, when published weekly — see the numbers for 
March 7th and April 18tb, 1855, the last one received being in the num- 
ber (monthly) for July, 1856. We supposed the writer — who signed 
himself T. p»»««*»»*»_to be the type of an enthusiastic American 
amateur, and one who was disposed to give an account of his expe- 
rience with " old masters " and picture-dealers in the city of Florence 
•with becoming modesty, and we therefore highly prized his corres- 
pondence. Not hearing from him for so long a time, we took it for 
granted that he was dead. It seems, however, that he is still living, 
and that the cause of his silence is a change of views in respect to 
art, which change is accounted for in the letter below, over his 
signature in full.] 

I had consoled myself with the hope of being forgotten by 
you, as, truth to say, since my last letter, a great change has 



occurred in my opinions, especially in respect to the strange 
infatuation which once beset me with regard to old-pictnre- 
mongry ; I would have gladly hidden ray mortification, at the 
double folly of which I have been guilty : first, in meddling 
with it at all, and next, in exposing my weakness by my letters 
to the Crayon. An artist friend here, however, informs me 
that you have made many earnest inquiries of him, as to what 
had become of me ; and has succeeded in persuading me that 
the surest means of relief to my mind from the annoyance 
which the publication of my previous letters occasioned, would 
be, frankly to confess the whole truth. Moreover, I am con- 
vinced that I am by no means a solitary instance, among my 
countrymen abroad, of similar indiscretion, except in so far as 
I may have exposed myself to public ridicule; in which I can 
now join as heartily as any. So, taking it for granted that you 
mean what you say, in expressing a desire to know the issue of 
my old-master mania — and further, what 1 have been about 
these past two years and more — I will frankly tell you; at all 
events I hope thereby to redeem myself in the estimation of 
many of my old friends at home, and probable amnse, if not 
profitably enlighten, many of your readers who may some day 
come this way. 

In my last, I informed you of my introduction to an exten- 
sive old picture manufactory at Florence, the proprietor of 
which had, through my influence, not only succeeded in dispos- 
ing of a large landscape by Salvator Rosa, and a holy family by 
Raphael, but of many other works attributed to distinguished 
names among the old masters. At that time I was weak 
enough to suppose it a disinterested compliment on his part ; 
but my eyes were unexpectedly opened to my error, not only in 
regard to this man, but also, I have become convinced of it, the 
unblushing knavery of his whole class. There may be excep- 
tions ; but if there are, I have not yet met with one. That I 
am actuated by no vindictive motives, or irritated thereto by 
personal wrong or ill-feeling, in the exposure of the facts which 
have come to my knowledge in relation to these two pictures, I 
leave you to judge. 

In the first place, the Salvator Rosa was an old and dilapi- 
dated landscape by some coarse imitator (hence the deception 
in the matter of the canvas on which it was painted). It 
was cut down to suit the order which induced its getting up. 
Almost the whole of it was repainted by a young landscape- 
painter (who was hard-up) in two days for five dollars, he 
finding his own colors — and copying the figures, which he 
added, from the well-known etchings of Salvator Rosa — proofs 
from which were exhibited with the picture as evidences of 
its authenticity. The picture cost the dealer originally four 
pauls (about forty cents) ; a new strainer and relining, twelve 
pauls ; to five dollars paid for repainting, add four pauls' worth 
of varnish, and eight dollars for cutting down and regilding an 
old frame, and you have a sum total of fifteen dollars as the 
prime cost of the picture to the dealer. It may be true that 
there were besides some out-door and sub-rosa commissions to 
be paid ; but the fellow made a clear fifty dollars, and hum- 
bugged our friend of the Fifth Avenue a good deal more than 
he did me. The present possessor, doubtless, shows his treasure 
to his friends with commendable pride ; but I hope he keeps 
the price he paid for it a secret. He should be on his guard, 
lest some knowing one may take him in. The value of a 
genuine picture by Salvator Rosa, of the dimensions of the one 
he has secured, would scarcely be worth less than some two or 
three thousand pounds sterling any where in Europe; 
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As to the Raphael (which it deeply touches my conscience to 
have had so much to do with in promoting its sale), it was 
made up on the basis of an old and bad copy of a holy family, 
by Andrea del Sarto. The whole story about the panel was a 
falsehood, from beginning to end. My man ascertained from a 
workman employed in the establishment, that the plane-marks 
came from under his own hand in getting off a daub of a recent 
sketch in oil that had been made thereon. He further explain- 
ed that, to destroy the appearance of freshness arising from the 
planing, a walnut stain had been applied, after which it had been 
smudged with dirt, and hung in the chimney for a fortnight. 
My suspicions being thus excited, I pressed farther investiga- 
tion of the matter, and ascertained beyond a question that the 
dealer had paid commissions on the sale to the fall amount of 
fifty per cent, which was, after all, of little consequence, for 
he made enough by the sale to live comfortably upon for a year. 

The way I came at this last part of the business was very 
direct. The dealer finding that there was likely to be some 
stir in the matter, came to me, and, with an assumed air of 
frankness, confessed the whole truth, and that with not only 
the most barefaced effrontery, but with evident self-satisfaction. 
Mistaking my wincing at the part I had taken in the business 
for disappointment that I had not shared in the spoil, he had 
the impudence to slip into my hand a rouleau of napoleons, 
with which he came provided ; at the same time intimating 
that, if I would continue like operations with him, we would 
make our fortunes. 

This was a good deal more than my American blood could 
stand, and I coolly opened the door and indicated to him to 
inarch — slinging his rouleau after him. This he did, with a 
sardonic grin on his face, and a cringing, sneaking bow as he 
decamped. It seemed as if my eyes were suddenly opened and 
that the " elephant " stood before me. I threw myself upon a 
chair, and began to think over all that I had seen and known 
of these men. My mind became strangely and painfully excited 
and active in recalling the various transactions that I had had 
with picture-dealers. In this mood I was aroused by my 
man rushing into my presence with an expression of the utmost 
terror. 

" Signor," exclaimed he, " what have you done ? save your- 
self. I have just passed the Signor T on the steps foaming 

witli rage. He declares that you have grossly assaulted his 
person and character, and has gone off to demand protection 
from the police." 

" Let the signor and the police both go the devil," I replied, 
very coolly. " He is an infamous scoundrel." 

" Ah, signor," said he, placing himself in the attitude of an 
agonized St. Francis, " had you but listened to me, you would 
have discovered that long ago. All the picture-dealers and 
restorers in Italy are Mrboni. There is but one honest man 
among them all, and I am he. It is for that that I have been 
driven from among them, and for that that I have bound myself 
to you." 

Here a prompt flow of tears came to his relief. " Ob, that I 
should belong to such a class, and have my name identified with 
them!" he cried, and seizing the hair of his head with both 
hands, began to butt the wall until I expected to see his brains 
dashed out. 

"But, never fear— courage, Signor," he contiuued, after 
somewhat composing himself. " I will stand by you. They 
know me— poor as I am I have the blood of a ruarchese in my 
veins and know how to stand by a friend." 



At this instant there was a slam-bang rap at my door, and an 
almost simultaneous turn of my lock from the outside. A 
deadly pallor overshadowed the features of my valiant friend, 
and he looked as if a sudden shower-bath had been opened upon 
him, when two gendarmes entered. In an instant he vanished, 
and I was alone with them. After a momentary pause, I 
very coolly demanded their business, and was informed of a 
summons before a tribunal to answer for a violent assault upon 

one Signor T , both by words and actions, which has placed 

him in fear, even for his life." And further, "for scandalous 
vilification of character, by which the said signor was inju- 
riously affected in the pursuit of his lawful business." To 
which I replied, that "the whole was an infamous fabrication; 
that the signor was known to be a thorough impostor and a 
swindler, and that I could prove him such." 

The officials declined entering into the merits of the case, as 
that was the business of the tribunal. One of the fellows 
seemed to be suddenly struck with a picture, in an out-of-the- 
way corner, to which his attention had been directed by a sly 
nod and wink from his companion, who took advantage of the 
moment to whisper to me that, "perhaps the affair might be 
amicably accommodated." In answer to my inquiry as to the 
means of so doing, he rubbed his thumb and fore-finger together 
somewhat in the knowing manner in which an Italian rolls the 
gymnastic capacity out of a captured flea; which, in their sig- 
nificant language of signs, means " money." That I should be 
compelled to pay for doing that which I conceived to be no 
more than any honest man would have done, under such cir- 
cumstances, grated rather offensively against my American 
notions of right and wrong, and I flatly told him that I should 
do no such thing, at the same time giving him very clearly to 
understand that I considered him no better than the signor. 
The other fellow, who had been until now so busily absorbed in 
the contemplation of the picture, joined his companion, and 
said something about "prigioni," which, added to obvious 
attempts to bully me in a most insulting manner, roused 
my indignation to a bursting point. I at once made up 
my mind, that if I was to be made to pay for an assault, it 
should be upon somebody for the money involved. Picking up 
a stout fragment of a chestnut- wood straining-frame, I opened 
my door, made a sign to them — not to be mistaken — and pre- 
pared for battle, unequal as it might seem to those who do not 
know that one true Yankee is a match for any two of those 
sour-wine and hard-cheese-sucking spalpeens to be found from 
the Po to Carybdas. 

In the excitement of the moment — I cannot tell how it 
happened — but I heard my door slam to — retreating steps upon 
the stairs — and I was alone. I fancied so, at least, but was 
mistaken, for, from behind a large Andrea del Sarto, which was 
turned against the wall, now crept forth my man, pale as 
ashes, and trembling with affright. The fellow appeared, for 
a while, to be stupid with terror, and returned incoherent an- 
swers to my questions. Soon, however, he rallied his compo- 
sure and seemed to have succeeded in scratching from his brain 
a relieving thought. 

"I have it, signor — leave the matter to me, and I'll soon 
settle it." Cautiously peeping over the window-sill into the 
court, and then venturing a survey of the street, dusting the 
cobwebs off that had gathered on him in his hiding-place, and 
giving a knowing twist to his moustache, he huttomed himself 
up to the throat, and made portentous demonstrations of des- 
perate purpose. Deliberately putting one or two trifles in their 
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right places, as coolly as if he was knocking off work for the 
day, as usual, and in not a very great hurry to be gone, he 
approached me, cap in hand : 

"Signor," said he, "will you please to pay me my day's 
wages?" 

I thought I saw the fellow's drift; and, although at the 
moment heartily glad to get rid of him, as well as his whole 
natioD, on any terms, I demurred on the grounds, " that he had 
not finished it." 

" But I will do it, signor, and that, too, to your satisfac- 
tion." 

I paid him his five pauls ; and, as he turned off with a thank- 
ful air, the whole affair, as well as the valorous exploit of my 
champion, struck me so forcibly with an idea of the ridiculous, 
that it restored my good humor for the moment. As I never 
expected to lay my eyes on him again, and really entertained a 
kindly feeling toward the fellow, I called him back and slipped 
a silver Tuscan dollar into his hand. The expression of his 
face, the mixture of the knave and monkey in'the leer of his 
eye, the half scowl of a cut-throat, and the smile of childish 
harmlessness, were indescribable. As he closed the door, I 
said to myself: "There's the last of yon, at least;" and com- 
posed my mind to measure the depth of the difficulty into 
which I had fallen, and to devise plans and means of escape 
therefrom. 

In this, by no means enviable mood, I remained for hours. 
The sun gradually sank behind the hills, and the Ave-Maria 
bells aroused me to a consciousness of the hour of my usual 
return to my lodgings, which were on the other side of the 
Arno. " Now," thought I, "I am to catch it. Doubtless my 
quarters are already surrounded by the police — perhaps the 
whole route thither beset by them." Once it occurred to me 
that I might hold out in my castle, where I was, and set them 
at defiance. That, however, did not agree with my ideas of 
what an American should do. Courage gradually increasing 
with an appetite for my dinner, it ripened into a resolution and 
readiness for anything. Seizing my stick, and doubly locking 
my door, I sallied forth. 

It is strange with what eloquence inanimate things may 
sometimes speak to us, and cheer the broken spirit of the soli- 
tary and friendless. The stick I carried was a good and stout 
American hickory — a very Andrew Jackson of walking sticks. 
As I grasped it, an impulse like an electric spark seemed to 
strengthen my nerves. Its very knots spoke courage to me. 
Its crook declared purpose, service and reliability. As I struck 
it on the pavement, it rang back assurance and security, and 
on I paced, bold as a lion, through the streets of the city of the 
Medici, with the feeling of possessing power enough to thrash 
any combined army of rascally picture-dealers with gendarmes 
to back them, that could be mustered. 

My way was uninterrupted until I had nearly reached my 
lodgings, when my attention was arrested by loud shouts of 
merriment coining from a wine-shop which I was passing. In- 
voluntarily I glanced within; and there, to my amazement, dis- 
covered the two gendarmes, who had paid me such an uncere- 
monious and annoying visit a few hours before, seated before a 
table with my man and the picture-dealer, the latter with their 
coats off, and all drinking and carousing jollily. I stopped not 
to ask questions. The last sounds that I could recognize, as I 
hurried on, were, "il bravo Americano," repeated with a shout, 
and, to my excited imagination, increasing the mystery of my 
embarrassment. 



On reaching my lodgings, I was somewhat relieved to find 
from my padrona that no unusual inquiries had been made for 
me in the course of the day. But even this gave-- me but tem- 
porary release from anxiety. At one moment, a desire to have 
the trouble brought to a head, and to be able to fathom its ex- 
tent, and at another to procrastinate, alternately worked me into 
a state of the most feverish excitement. Thus passed away the 
evening. More than once I was startled by an ominous triple 
slam-bang of the street door-knocker, declaring that somebody 
was wanted ,-on the third floor ; but it was only " qualche 
amici " on a visit to my padrona, or the boy with the salad for 
her supper. 

In this state I went to bed — but not to sleep ; and if at inter- 
vals to lose myself, to start therefrom in troubled dreams, in 
which the old-masters, hickory sticks, gendarmes, smashed 
straining frames, and cut-throat picture-dealers were strangely 
confused together. Once I thought myself in a red flannel shirt, 
my trowsers tucked into my boots, and a fireman's leather cap 
upon my head, leading through the streets of Florence a band 
of Bowery boys, bearing aloft the Salvator Eosa in tatters for a 
banner, against an army of terrified gendarmes carrying wine- 
flasks, intermingled with picture-dealers in their shirt-sleeves, 
their shouts of terror making the very welkin ring ; and leap- 
ing from my bed, came to a sense of consciousness on recogniz- 
ing the last die-away tones from the exhausted lungs of a 
galliard jackass in the piazza hard-by. My padrona by no 
means added to my consolation next morning by her anxious 
looks and inquiries as to the state of my health, while she was 
preparing my solitary breakfast. 

If ever man felt wretched and desolate, I did that morning. 
Although I had lived nearly a year in Florence, I scarcely knew 
any one out of the class of old-picture dealers and restorers. I 
had shunned all other society, especially of my countrymen, 
both residents and travellers. My nerves had been completely 
unstrung by the events of the previous day. I seemed to have 
grown suddenly a prematurely old and helpless man. In vain 
I tried to rally myself by recalling to mind the treasures of art 
that I possessed. The bare thought of the old-masters brought 
a choking into my throat, and a wish that the devil had them 
all. Suddenly I was startled by the sound of approaching foot- 
steps, and a voice without, calling my name, which seemed 
familiar. The door opened— and, heaven and earth ! — I could 
soarcely believe my senses, when my old friond Will H****, my 
former business partner in Pearl street, stood before me. The 
smile which glowed upon his round, jolly face came to my 
heart like a ray of sunshine upon an icicle. I felt it melting 
into tears such as I remember not since the days of my child- 
hood, and I could only grasp his hand. 

But here, dear Ceaton, I must stop for the present. "What 
"Will did, and how he consoled me, I will tell you in my next. 

Yours, 

Timothy Packingbox. 

* — 

Englasd. — Nearly £400 have been subscribed for the statue to 
Dr. Isaac "Watts, in the public park at Southampton, Dr. "Watts' 
native town. Mr. Lucas, the sculptor, has commenced the statue, 
which will be above life-size, and, with the pedestal, will stand 
nearly twenty feet high. About £200 more are required to be 
subscribed by the public. Mr. Lucas has completed a model of 
the statue, and has succeeded in perfecting an admirable likeness 
of the poet. The statue and pedestal will be of Balsover stone. 
The inauguration of the erection of the statue by a grand pub- 
lic ceremonial will take place next autumn. 



